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in Oappadocia, although as yet a dependent kingdom and not
a province, eight towns were restored and given constitutions.
But the greatest triumph of order was the housing of the
piratical hordes of Cilicia in cities; the moral influence of the
Greek " politeia" was still all that was needed to make a,
citizen of a bandit. Altogether thirty-nine towns in these
newly acquired provinces are said to have owed their creation
to Pompeius. This outburst of creative energy was not due
to any passionate pursuit of the Hellenic ideal; all that the
unimaginative Roman desired was order, and this could be
secured only within the sphere of influence of the Greek city.

In old Greece a kind of weak Panhellenic spirit had lone;
prevailed at the time when its government was taken over by
Rome. This Panhalienism had in the first instance been
forced on Greece after her conquest by Philip of Macedon,
when he had himself recognised as the leader of an unwilling
confederacy. It disappeared with the universal empire of
Macedon, but an attempt at its revival was again made by
Antigonus Gonatas and his successors, and this attempt was
rendered partially successful by the internal conflicts which led
the Achaean league to attach itself to the fortunes of that
house. This union between the wholly and the partially
Greek was recognised by Rome when in 146 she constituted
Macedonia and Aehaea a single province. But, probably
before the close of the Republic, the two were parted into two
separate provinces; and the leading motive for this change may
have been, as Mommsen suggests,1 that of "separating the
purely Hellenic from what was half Hellenic." But the desire
of extending the Hellenic system to the more backward
portions of Western Greece is shown by Augustus' foundation
of Nicopolis in Epirus. It was a thoroughly Greek city, the
result of a O-WOLKtorsos of Southern Epirus with portions of
Acarnania and Aetolia and the island of Leucas; it celebrated
the Actian as Elis the Olympic games, and it was evidently
destined to become the capital of Western as the Roman colony
of Corinth was of Eastern Greece. But, like Megalopolis and
other such mushroom growths, it did not fulfil its promise,
and, though it remained a large city, even the neighbouring
Patrae, which became a Roman colony, was of greater com-
mercial importance. In fact, charters of freedom were granted

1 Pfovinc.es of the Roman Empire, i. p. 256.